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T HE 
CAUSE S 


OF THE 


Dearneſs of Proviſions, &c. 


ö HE diſtreſſes of the poor, occaſioned 
by the dearneſs of proviſions, are 


of the legiſlature beyond all other fubjects 
whatever. 


Taz induſtrious Poor, to the ſweat of 


whoſe brows we are indebted for moſt of 
the conveniences and bleffings we enjoy, 
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When theſe afflited, miſerable, and wretched 
people cannot, by their honeſt bon and 
aſſiduity, provide for the comfortable main- 
tenance of themſelves and helpleſs families, 
we are unjuſt and cruel to them, we muſt be 
diveſted of all humanity, of all concern for 
their happineſs and welfare, if we embrace 


„ „ rr 
their relief. 


Turn arc other motives, which ſhould 
moſt powerfully incline us to afts of bene- 
ficence and generofity in favour of thoſe 
uſeful members of the community. 


Taz wages of the working hand are always 
high or low, as the neceſſaries of life are dear 
or cheap; but the value of the manufaftures of 
every country depends very much upon the 
price of labour: and that country will always 
carry on the greateſt trade, whoſe manufac- 
rures, ceteris paribus, are the cheapeſt. 


Fon theſe reaſons, the labour of the in- 
duſtrious poor may be confidered as the 


principal cauſe of our trade, by the means of 
which, 
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which, in the late war, we made vaſt acqui- 
fitions in every part of the globe, ſecured 
the liberties of Europe, and, by our fubf- 
dies, Sc. enabled the King of Pruffia to 
oppaeſe and defeat the armies of two large 
and powerful empares. 


Sixcz then our greatneſs and power de- 
pend upon the induſtry, courage, and bra- 
very of the lower claſs of people, it is both 
our intereſt and our duty to treat them with 
tenderneſs and humanity, and do every thing 
in our power to render their lives comfortable 
and happy. 


Bur the hardſhips they ſuſſer, on account 
of the extravagant prices of all forts of pro- 
viſions, are ſcarcely tolerable. 


Ov r of pity therefore to theſe valuable 
members of ſociety, and to contribute to the 
public utility, I ſhall endeavour to point out 


the cauſes, and, at the fame time, propoſe 
proper remedies for this national evil. 


A 3 I. The 
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I. The unequal Divifien of cur Farms is one of 
the chief cauſes of it. 


Tux wiſeſt founders of antient common 


this was very great) of every individual to 


exert himſelf in defence of his country. 
When afterwards the lands became the pro- 
perty of a few, arts were introduced; and 
the generality, having no country, which they 
could call their own, reaped the fruits of 
their induſtry in all climes : they had very 
little to loſe or to get. 


Acrs and Cleomenes, obſerving that 
Sparta, which had 30,000 citizens in the 
time of Lycurgus, had not in their time 
more than 700, that ſcarce 100 of theſe 
were poſſeſſed of lands, and that all the reſt 
were mere cowardly populace, revived the 
antient laws, and Laczdemon recovered its 
the equal diftribution of lands that enabled 


Rome 
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Rome to ſoar above its humble condition ; 
and of this the Romans were ſenſible in their 
corrupted * ftate. 


Bur our lands are as unequally divided 
as thoſe of Sparta ever were. We have 
millions of people who are not poſſeſſed of 
a fingle acre; and of the farmers and 
grafiers, by far the greateſt number enjoy only 


Ir is a common cuſtom with them, by 
which they ſtarve mankind in the midſt of 
plenty, in autumn and the beginning of 
winter, to prey upon the link farmers. 
They buy up their ſmall ftock of corn, wheat 
eſpecially, for their ſeed wheat, &c. pretend- 
ing that they have not time to threſh their 
own, which they keep by them ll thoſe 
lie growers have fold all their year's 

see The Cauſes of the Grandeur and Declenſion of the 


| Romans, and Plutarch's Life of Cleomenes. 
A 4 produce; 
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they murmur, collect them- 
— by committing riots 
2 enormity, | throw the ftate 


Tnzsz great faims alſo diminiſh 
Tyres on fy is ink 6 
hindrance to population. 


A farm of 2000 acres, occupied by 
or ten farms ®: and three of theſe 
farms, managed to the beſt advantage, would 
employ as many people as the whole, in the 
OVET-grown tenant. . g a 5 


InSTEAD EY miſtreſs, 
and 


© —— ſi 
* „ „ © Ko wan 
e muſt build in this caſe : but I appre- 

advanced rent theſe fnall farms might be let at, 


would ” 
be more than equivalent for his additional expences. 


men, 


[9] 


men, with their good wives, wo fuperintend 
as many farms. And as they would live 
more according to the rules of temperance 
and fobriety, each head of theſe reſpectable 
families would probably have 23 more 


Arup as the number of fervants and day- 
labourers would be much increaſed, popula- 


tion alſo would be promotrd and multiplied 
in the fame proportion. 


How amazingly would 2 more equal 
divifion of farms * increaſe the buſineſs and 
number 


* A gentieman who has written on this fubjeft in the 
Londen Chronicle of Thurſday, Oftober 26, and figned him- 
felf Pro Patria, fays, * If the good of the community is 
to be conſidered, I muſt beg leave to fay, that monopolized 
farms are abſolutely defiruftive of it : and I am convinced 
of their pernicious tendency to advance the price of all 
kinds of provifgens; to ruin the trade and manufafiories of 
this kingdom ; to depopulace the and have the 
————————— 

greateſt part of the people have long experienced 

the moſt CO — 
— of is 3 and it is by reducing accumulated 
farms only they can en relief. The taxes of the flate 
are very burthenſome to the manufafturers, fec. and they 
cannot 
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number of the various artificers, ſuch as 
carpenters, plow-wrights, wheel-wrights, black- 


cannot bear the heavy load the avaricious rich farmers have 
lately laid on them, without finking under it: our export 
vantage of our diſtreſs and miſtondutt; and trade once loſt, 
rarely returns to its former channel. What a deplorable lofs 
would this be ! all degrees of people would be affefted by 
it! its direful conſequences may be eafier conceived than 
expreſſed. The advantages we ſhould reap from dividing an 
over-grown farm of 1000l. per annum into ten ſeparate 
farms, appear to be very great, from theſe unvarniſhed 
facts: Here would conſequently be eſtabliſhed nine new 
produce would be an additional fupply of butter, cheeſe, 
eggs, poultry, bacon, beef, veal, &c. for our markets ; theſe 
families would afford employment to five times more people 
(at a very low computation) than one that occupies a farm of 
zoool. per annum employed in agriculture only. There 
would be wanting huſbandmen and boys, dairy women, and 
| women for domeſtic employment; nine additional ſets of 
houthold furniture, nine ſets of implements for agriculture, 
gardening, &c. and their conſtant repairs. There would 
be buſineſs for an additional number of clothiers, taylors, 
ſhoemakers, carpenters, wheelwrights, and other manufac- 
turers and handicraftfmen ; beſides for labourers 
who bite themſelves occaſionally as they are wanted by 
different maſters; and as theſe men are independent, and 
kve in ccttages, they generally marry, and with induſtry 
and exai a:conomy, bring up an uſeful, hardy race of 
people, for the ſervice of the public ; whereas large farmers 
generally keep ſervants in their own houſes (to do all their 
work except getting in their harveſt) whoſe ſituatio obliges 

| them 
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fmiths, collar-makers, Sc. neceffarity em- 
ployed by the farmer in carrying on his 
trade. | 


Ar the requeſt of a very intelligent and 
to inform himſelf upon theſe intereſting ſub- 
 jedts, for the benefit of the neighbourhood 


them to live in celibacy, to the great diſadvantage of the 
ſtate. All farmers now-a-days are convinced, that it is for 
their own advantage to manure their ground well; and will 
not ſtarve their land, if manure can be conveniently got ; 
beſides, theſe ſeparate farms will produce in proportion much 
I > -. Large farms, like the 
capital prizes in a lottery, fall to the ſhare of a very few, 
— —— 4 
turers ; therefore dividing them would inereaſe the chances 
for happy ſettlements : and if, after a ſeries of years em- 
ployed in labour and diligence, theſe people ſhould obtain 
ſomething comfortably to fupport an infirm old age, I ſhould 
not think this a juſt or reaſonable objection to this ſcheme. 
And if profperity attends them, they, as well as great far- 
mers, will keep fone ricks of corn by them to fell occa- 
fonally, and prevent a natural ſcarcity ; and we ſhould be 
pretty ſecure againſt artificial ones: for as we do not live by 
bread alone, greater plenty of other proviſions would be 
produced and regularly carried to market; and it would be 
out of the power of a few to combine together to advance 
the prices, and diſtreſs the public.” 

Another gentleman, who figns himſelf Cato Priſcus, 
in the fame Chronicle of Saturday Oftober 28, has alſo 
illuſtrated this part of the argument with great clearneſs. 


- 
in 
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in which he lives, I cxamined the regiſter of 
a large pariſh, in a county remarkable for 
its improvements in agriculture, in order to 
find out how the throwing many ſmall farms 
into great ones aſſected the number of people. 
Before I looked into the regiſter, I told him 
1 was perſuaded, though it might feem a 
paradom to him, that there was a conſiderable 
ſented from me in opinion. 


Tus commencement of the improvements 
w which I allude, took place about the 
year 1690. 


To have as clear a view as pollible of the 
caſe in queſtion, we examined the of 
the births and burials, for three equal number 
of years, at three different points of. time. 
The refulr of our inquiry is here. laid 
down with cxadinefs and fidelity. wy 
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Tun decreaſe of births in feven years, 
even in the infancy of theſe improvements, 
in one pariſh was 52: and in the fame 
number of years, at the diftance of little 
more than half a century, it was 62. 


Ir the decreaſe, occafioned by the uniting 
of ſo many farms, was fo conſiderable in one 
the fatal conſequences of this wrong and 
miſchievous practice to the public. 


gentleman is an enemy to improvements. To 
which I reply, Quite the reverſe. Few per- 
fons in the kingdom have taken more pains 
to promote them. 


Bur improvements in agriculture will be 
more effectually carried on under the direction 
of an honeſt induſtrious farmer, who occupies 
any number of acres under 250, than under 


the great monopolift, who rents a thouſand 
or two, or under the fuperintendency of an 
over-grown engroſſer, who hires ſome thou- 
fands of acres, cultivates what he chuſes of 
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them, and letts the reſt, at an advanced and 
exorbitant rent, in fmall parcek, to an in- 
credible number of poor people ; who can 
hardly hve and bring up their families, though 
they work harder than any day-labourer. 


Tur great farmers, who have too much 
upon their hands for one man to conduct 
with caſe and propriety, hurry on their 
buſineſs, and conſequently commit a great 
waſte; and yet cannot compass their affairs 
in fuch a manner as to give their ground 
proper culture, and to fow or reap in 
due ſeaſon. 


Wurar never receives any injury, unleſs 
it be in very wet lands, after it has taken 
root. It defies all weathers, till in blofſom, 
when the farins fecundans, or male duſt, 
is fubyzet to be beaten off by rains. 


| Tux heavy rains which continued fo long 
in the months of May and June, were the 


® When wheat is not fown time cnough to firike root 
before the froſts come on, it will infallibly be nipped, and 
ſometimes entirely deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. 


probable 
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. probable cauſes of the extracedinary atid 
general failure of our wheat crops this year. 
This coneftute is confirmed by a common 
obſervation, that in a dry fummer, though 
the ſtems be not fo rank, yet the car is always 
fulleſt, and the crops the beſt. 


their harveſt too late to admit of their ſowing 
wheat in good time. It may alſo be ob- 
ſerved, that wheat fown late, though it 
| eſcapes the inclemency of the frofts, fulfers 
much more than the carly-fown from crows 
and other vermin. 


Tur monopoly of farms produces nor 
only a ſcarcity of cum, but of inoft other 
proviſions, as butter, cheeſe, eggs, poultry, 
pigs, &c. &c. not to mention ſeveral other 
neceflaries, depending on the breed of cattle, 
viz. candles, fope, leather, . There is 
ane perſon in the eaſtern part of this king- 
dom, who, I am affured, now rents no ef 
than ſeven different farms. The former in- 
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fiderable quantity of the above-mentioned 
proviſions : the preſent magnificent lord, like 
moſt if not all his brother monopolifts, ſup- 
tributes not one chicken to the table of the 
public. Many fimilar inftances might be 
produced; and hence, in a great meaſure, 
the extravagant prices of theſe necellary 
commodinies ariſe. 


Ir would be cafy to exhibit a view of 
many other inconveniencies that are the 
natural conſequences of this evil. But as 
I have the honour to know ſeveral perſons of 
rank, who are convinced of the unhappy 
effects of this miſtake in themſelves and the 
other proprietors of our lands, I doubt not 
but the wiſdom of the nation will ſpeedily 
and effeftually put a ſtop to this grievance. 


Turm arc various other reaſons from 
which it appears, that to leſſen the fize 
and multiply the number of farms will be 
of the greateſt utility to the public, and 
of very conſiderable advantage to the land- 
owners, | 
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Suat farms are better and more advan- 
rageouſly managed than great one's. It is 
not to be fuppoſed that a man, who occupies 
500 acres, can inſpect and manage every 
part as well as a perſon who has not 100. 
Larger extent of lands will ever be ſubject 
to greater treſpaſſes, damages, and waſte. 
Large quantities cannot be manured as well 
as ſmaller. The product conſequently muſt 
be proportionably lefs. 


SMALL farms are always lett conſiderably 
higher, by the acre, than large one's. The 
great farmers who hire hundreds, I might 
have faid thoufands, of acres, have them 
from 4s. to 108. per acre, though little 
growers give from 125. to 205. ; ſo that upon 
the whole it will be the owner's intereſt to 
divide the farm in the m2nner here propoſed, 
as his rent will be advanced, the public be- 
according to their rent, will have a compe- 
rent livelihood. 


Hzxr 
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Hun it may be objefted, that the ex- 
pence of building farm-houſes, barns, and 
ble, becauſe the intereſt of the money and 
repairs will amount to more than the ad- 
vanced rent. But it is caly to demonſtrate 
the contrary. 


Lr us fuppoſc a farm of 1000 acres to 
be divided into ten, viz. Two of 200 acres 
each, four of 100, and four of 50. 


The rent of the 1000 acres, when lett to 


The 1000 acres, divided, will lett 
at 128. per acre (. 60000 
B 2 
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Part of the great houſe, barns, c. 
will be ſufficient for one of the 
beſt farms. The houſe, &c. 
for the other, will cuſt 400 © © 
Thoſe of the 4 farms 


« this there can be no impropricty; for 
« who more able? Do not many of the 
B 3 < great 
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« great farmers ride in their coaches. Do 


* not their wives dreſ as richly, (though 
* they make an aukward appearance) as the 
* ladies and daughters of their landlords? 
« They could not juſtly complain of fuch a 
* meaſure as a burden, fince many of them, 
* who have farmed only 1501. a year, have 
« purchaſed, in a few years, eſtates of a 
much greater value.” 


Bur I think this expedient would labour 
under inſeparable difficultiess. Would not 
the great farmers make the conſumers repay 
the 25. per acre over and over ? Nothing, 
in my humble opinion, will effeftually lower 
the prices of provifions: nor will that 
other regulations. 


U. The next, I might have faid the frft, great 
Cauſe of the exceſſkve Dearneſs of Provifens, 
*s the Bounty upon Exported Corn. 


Tux granting a bounty in the latter end 
of the laſt century, when farming was but 
| = 
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il undlerſtood, might, like many other præ- 


miums, have its good uſe. It was probably 
2 means of exciting the farmer's induſtry to 
try experiments and make improvements in 
agriculture, and. ro grow greater quantities 


of corn. 


Bur now the farmer's buſineſs is well 
underſtood, and the corn trade is eftabliſhed, 
the bounty ſhould ceaſe, or at keaſt never be 
allowed, when wheat is above thirty-two and 
barley above fixteen per quarter; for thoſe 
kinds of grain are really dear commodities 
when fold at or above thoſe prices 


Warn children firſt begin to ſtand and 
attempt to walk, tis very neceſſary to give 
them the aſſiſtance of leading · ſtrings; but 
not to take away that aſſiſtance at a proper 
time, as they grow up and can go alane, 
would be ridiculous, and attended with in- 


conveniencies: and it is as ridiculous and 


abſurd to continue the bounty upon exported 
corn, now we grow immenſe quantities of 
every kind, and c2n afford to vend it cheaper 
than any other nation whatever. It is not 

B 4 
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only an abfurdity to aft in this manner, but 
it is of the moſt fatal conſequence to us as a 


Br draining the kingdom of this moſt 
efſential production of the earth, the price of 
corn is greatly inhanced to our own people, 
and rendered much cheaper to foreigners. 
And if foreigners are furniſhed, by the means 
of a bounty, with bread, and a variety of 
kquors, upon cheaper terms than we are, 
the price of labour amongſt them will be 
faftures fabricated cheaper than ours in that 
proportion. They will certainly be enabled 
to underſell us, and ruin our trade. 


Wnzrx by theſe means the prices of the 
neceffaries of life are become extravagantly 
dear, and our poor manufacturers want work, 
and the want of common neceffaries, or 
migrate into foreign countries, to the entire 
deftruftion of their own. 
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Tnar this is already the cale, in fome 


they can live cheaper there than at home, 


daily experience teſtifies. 
Tuzs accounts are difagreeable and 
melancholy. May they prove a timely warn- 
ing to the government ! Patriots, I hope, 
will exert themſelves, and put a flop © 
theſe ſpreading evils. 


For zor read with aſtoniſhment, in 
hiſtories, of our trade and commerce, and 
can ſcarcely be perſuaded to believe that we 
grant a bounty upon exported corn. When 
we fee a government, fays the celebrated 
Rofleau, pay duties, inflead of receiving them, 
for the expertation of corn in plentiful years, 
and likewiſe for its importation in years of 
fearcity, it is neceſſary to be an eye-witneſs to 
fuck fats to give credit to them: and we 

ſhould regard them as lies, if related of antient 
- James. 
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Is former reigns, proclamations have 
been iſſued to empower commiſſioners to 
purchaſe corn for public magazines, when 
wheat fell below fixteen ſhillings a coomb, 
rye below nine, and barley below eight. 
There are ſeveral countries in Europe that 
have granaries erected for the fame purpoſe. 
The granaries eſtabliſhed at Geneva, became 
a public reſource in bad years. We read 
in the front of the edifice this juſt and 
beautiful infcription— Mi & ditat. 


Ir, at the fame time, the ſubjefts have a 


free power to ſend their corn to what market 


they pleaſe, whether at home or abroad, 
theſe public ſtorchouſes will infallibiy have 
their uſe. But to give a bounty to raiſe the 
price of corn to our own people, and to 
make it cheaper to thoſe of other countries, 
is peculiar to the Engliſh ſyſtem of laws and 
policy, and is, even of theſe laws, the moſt 
extraordinary. 


Is there a country in the world, befides 
Great-Britain, that taxes every kind of grain ? 


But a, bounty upon exported corn is the 
worſt 
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king off the bounty, I hope our ſuperiors 
will immediately take off that tax, of all 
of trade- and our country. | 


Taz bounty of five ſhillings 2 quaner 
upon barley, &c. together with the ftore- 


—— — * 
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room money, amounts annually, upon an 
average, to 250,000. * a very conſiderable 
ſum ! and well worth faving to a nation that 
is 140 millions in debt. 


Tw1s money, however, the government 
is obliged to pay, let what will become of 
the corn, whether it be fold to our rivak in 
trade, loſt at fea, or ſent a few leagues to 
ſea, and then privately landed in one of our 
own ports: and fome merchants, by corrupt- 
ing the Cuſtom-houſe officers, have received 
the bounty for 1000 quarters where only 800 
have been exported. I could instance two 
recent fafts of this kind. The frauds were 
detected, and the greedy avaricious merchant 
reimburſed the government. 


® T have been told they amount to twice this ſum, and 
have heard the argument againſt the bounty thus farther 
urged, © The fum received for exported corn, communibus 
5 anni, amounts to two millions fterling, the bounty to 
5 2 quarter of a million, 5. e. conſidering the affair in a mer- 
% cantile view, we pay an intereſt of l. per cent. on our 
© return. Mo trade, at leaſt no European trade, can fup- 
* port this. The fams in this calculation may, probably, 
* be miſtaken ; but the reaſoning ſeems clear and good.” 
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Tuis very man, I am informed, is now 
the corn-merchants of London, and ſeveral 
other ſeaports, to prefer petitions in favour 
of the continuance of the bounty. Is it to 
de wondered that men of this ſtamp ſhould 
graip at theſe advantages, granted to them 
by the bounty and munificence of parlia- 
ment, though it ſhould in the end ruin our 
trade, and reduce us to a ſtate of bank- 
ruptcy ? 


Bow let not the merchants in this branch of 
trade, be offended with this obſervation, or 
think that it is levelled at the majority of 
them. Far from it! They are, in general, 
gentlemen of very reſpectable characters, who 
number is my worthy and much honoured 
friend Philanthropos, who, out of compaſſion 
to the poor of his neighbourhood, never 
buys wheat for exportation, when it is fold 
above 32s. per quarter. And when above 
408. he imports it without any pecuniary 
advantage to himſelf, for their benefits. 
Go all ye gentlemen cf the fame fituation 

in 
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in life, and do likewiſe. If you do not 


moſt worthy man, you will by fuch good 
offices acquire, what is of infinitely greater 
conſequence, a good name, great peace and 
complacence of mind, an an intereſt in that 
kingdom where the happineſs is pure, and 
ception of mortals. 


III. The Scarcity of Live Cattle is alſo the 
Occafton of the high Prices of Proviſions. 


Lan cattle, and conſequently meat of 
every fort, fell now as dear again as they 
did twenty-five years ago. This ſcarcity of 
cattle and dearnefs of proviſions is owing, 
partly to the diſtemper that raged a few 
years fince among the cattle, and very much 
to our cating more animal food than either 
we or our anceſtors formerly did. The acts 
portation of cattle from Ireland, and other 
breeding countries, where lands are cheaper, 


and the inhabitants can of courſe bring up 
lear 
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moderate terms 
Waere 
this ſcarcity. 


Thane Qellncy bn the number of our ca 

RD CS 
of parhament alluded to above, 

ruling meer gg ll rs whe 
for two or three years, to bring up all * 
by a the ports, and granting a bounty 
21. of lean cattle from all 
parts of the world. 


Tun iniquitous trades of jobbing, fore- 
falling, Sc. ſhould be entirely prevented. 
All farmers, grafiers, Sc. ſhould be obliged 
to ſend their corn, cattle, _ 
eggs, Sc. to be expoſed to 
neareſt market rown. 


As matters are now ordered we have 
rene 
Country ſhopkeepers and huckfters buy 


herle, 
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little, though neceffary articles, ſuch as butter, 
_ cheeſe, egg, Sc. of the farmers and dairy- 


women, and ſell them again at an advanced 
price. | 


Coax, indeed, is generally fold by fample 
only to merchants and millers ; fo that the 
common tradeſman, labourer, and mechanic 
have no opportunity of buying a little 
wheat, and having it ground and made into 
bread at the cheapeſt rate. 


A Proclamation has juſt now been iffued 
to prevent the ſelling by fample, Sc. but, 
forry I am to fay it, never was an order of 
government more ſhamefully diſregarded ! 


| His Majeſty, however, in Council, by 
lying an embargo upon ſhips, to prevent 
the exportation of wheat, extended the pre- 
rogative to the nobleſt purpoſe imaginable. 
The moſt eſſential neceffary of ' life is, by 


this means, to be purchaſed ; though ſtill at 
an extravagant price. And if the great 
farmers would threſh out their wheat, the 

C good 
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good end propoſed by our gracious Sovereign 
would be effeftually ſecured. 


Bur theſe people thwart all the defigns of 


Sniys carrying barley were not includled 
in the royal edit. The demand therefore 
for that ſpecies of grain is uncommon, and 
the price of it enormous. It is now vended at 


2 higher rate than wheat was fold for mn 
former years. 


In the counties where bread is in genera} 
made of wheat, this grievance is not very 
ſenſibly felt ; but in thoſe parts of the king- 
merit pity, and call aloud for the aids of 
government. 


Tun poor inhabitants of more than twenty 
counties in England and Wales, (to fay no- 
thing 
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thing of our countrymen beyond the Tweed) 
live chiefly, at this time, upon barley and 
. cat bread. Heaven grant that this truth may 
de atnveyed, by fome perſonage of power 
and weight, to the beſt of Kings and his 
Privy Council ! 


As barleyand oats, tho a much coarſer and 
leſs nouriſhing food, are the only grain of 
which the bread of theſe induftrious, though 
diftrefled and miſerable people, is made, and 
are, in effect, their wheat; I cannot entertain 
any doubt but the indulgence of our common 
father will be extended to them, as it has 
been wo thoſe of their rank in the richer parts 
'of this kingdom. Their neceſſities require 
and claim redreſs and relief. 


| Tux Sen indeed, are not the only 
men who exert themſelves in order to en- 
hance the price of oats and barley: the 
cornfaftors and diſtillers contribute their 
ſhare. The former * look out for markets 

C 2 abroad 


| The moſt notable of theſe gentlemen, I am informed, 
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abroad to quicken the fale of them, or buy 


and lay them up in granaries to fell them 
again, at an advanced price, to our own 
people, or foreigners, juſt as the demands 
beſt anſwer their extravagant expectations. 
The latter amaſs together all the barley they 
can to convert it into fpirits, by the immo- 
derate uſe of which an incredible namber of 
people are burnt up alive. It is apprehended 
that fome of theſe gentlemen will have 
greater quantities of barley by them in a 
month or five weeks, than they can poſſibly 
uſe, in the common courſe of their trade, in 
ten or twelve months. They are alſo con- 
triving all the ways and means imaginable, 
that they may have the liberry of working 
their ſtills continued to them. They intend to 
petition Parhament upon the occaſion. They 
employ hackney writers to publiſh furile | 
paragraphs in the papers, under the ſpecious 
pretence of ſhewing the great neceſſity of 
the continuance of this power, and the 


of barley to Holland, where it is to be lodged till aur portt 
they have and will receive the bounty for exporting it. 
from 
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from it; whereas, in reality, they have no 
defign but to enrich themſelves, though at 
the expence of the health and lives of many 
thouſands of their countrymen. Bur if any 


regard is paid to the petitions of theſe 


Taz farmers, cornfaftors, and diftillers 
give out, that the laſt crop of barley was 
uncommonly great; fo that if the exportation 
of it is prevented, and the extraftion of 
ſpirits from it is prohibited, a very incon- 
fiderable part of it can be conſumed by our 


neſs of the ſeaſon, that the graſſes in general 
very much hindered the growth of the 
barley. And it is clear to every commen 


obſerver, that the preſent high price of 
barley muſt be the eſſect of a real or artificial 


C'Y ſcarcuy. 


ſuffering the corn to be converted to an im- . 
proper uſe, which would ocherwiſe fun 
them with bread ? fl 


Ir is, clear to a demonſtration, that the 
quantity of barley and oats in the kingdom 
conſume in lefs than a twelve-month. And 
guilty land with a bad harveſt, or a thin 
crop, what a dreadful conſequence, from the 
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unlimited power of exporting and diſtilling 
thoſe grains ! 
prove a plentiful one, and the weather fine, 
which is more than any mortal can prefume 


to ſoretell, with any degree of certainty, is it 
not evident to a demonſtration, as there is a 


prices, which they are ready to give, will in- 


I hope it will never be in the power of 
agy perſons whatever to upbraid the preſent 


and if they mike away, for n year, the 
33 
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of grain, they will receive the praiſes and 
beſt wiſhes of all the people of Great- 
Britain, unleſs I except a few of the mer- 


chants, the diftillers, and two or three thou- 
ſand rich farmers, moſt of whom have con- 
trĩbuted to the great diſtreſs of our fellow- 
fubzefts, who, now bread and all the other 
neceſſaries of life are fo extravagantly dear, 
are frequently unable to fatisfy the cravings 
of nature. | | 


IT is the greateſt jeſt and impoſition for 
theſe over-grown farmers to plead poverty, 
and make a clamour about the cheapneſs of 
grain, for which they are, at this time, 
offered an amazing price, viz. from 44 to 
508. for wheat, and from 24 to 308. a 
quarter for barley. Beſides, it is well known, 
that ſome of them keep their coaches, have 
their fide-boards of plate, poſt-chaiſes, and 
drink wine and punch inftead of malt liquor. 
I do not grudge them theſe great advantages 
from their farms; but I honeſtly, and with 
great fincerity, wiſh, that, while they abound 
in the hazuries, the induſtrious and uſeful 
Poor may not want the neceffaries of life. 

By 
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Tuzy who are beſt acquainted with the 
baking buſineks tell us, that twenty or thirty 
years ago two quarters of wheat would, 
upon the moſt moderate calculation, go as 
far as three quarters will now. The reafon 
is plainly this: At that time few, if any, 
except people of the firſt faſhion, conſtantly 
eat bread made of fine flour. The genera- 
liry were contented with the meal as it came 
from the mill (which, by the way, makes 
by far the fweeteſt and moſt wholſome bread); 
and the poor fed with comfort and faciafac- 
tion on much coarſer fare. They were, 
however, full as ftirong, healthy, and vi- 
gorous then, as they are . Yet, who cat 
the coarſeſt part of our meal ar preſent ? 
Very few, if any, of thoſe in the middle fta- 
tion of life; and no fnall number, even 
amongſt the pooreſt fort, cipecially among 
the poor of our cities, diſlike and rejeft ir. 
Inſtances might be produced to confirm this 
aſſertion ; but they would be invidious, and 
indeed, I fear, to the generality of people, 
unneceffiary. White bread only, and that 
made of the fineſt flour boked, fifted, &c. 
to an almoſt impalpable powder, is admined 

at 


« = in che pover of good and wil laws © 


rt are fo vague 
and obſolete, that theſe men diſtreſs the poor, 
and bid defiance to juſtice. They get, by 
every laſt of corn they cur, berween five and 
fix pounds a laſt : an amazing inſtance of op- 
preſſion, which loudly calls for redreſs ! 


War 
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Wurar of the growth of 1765, upon an 
average, weighed from 17 to 19 ftone a comb. 
21 ſtone multiplied by 18 the medium is 
equal to 378 ſtone; deduct 21 ftone for bran 


and waſte, there remain 347. The millers 
fold their different forts of flour at 19d. 20d. 
and 21d. a ftone. 357 ftone at 18. $d. the 
medium is equal to 29]. 15s. But the 
higheft price of wheat in 1765 was 24. 
Subſtraft that fum from 291. 155. and there 
remains 51. 15s. the miller's profit, to fay 
nothing of the bran. 


Ido no article more requires the at- 
tention of government than this. It is a 
known fact, that if a poor man carries 2 
buſhel of wheat to a miller (I mean one of 
any ſubſtance) to be ground, the conſtant 
anſwer is,—* I cannot grind it zow; you 
* muſt ſtay till I am at leiſure, (i. e. per- 
* haps loic a whole day's work) or call for 
it again. By which time he will moſt pro- 
bably have fo far adulterated, or diminiſhed 
the commodity, that the poor creature will 
be forced, after repeated trials, to purchaſe 


meal and flour of the miller, or of thoſe 
who 
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who buy of millers; which à the very end 
fach people aim at. This circumſtance will, 
in ſome meafure, account for the general 
reſentment, which the populace in all corn- 
riots ſhew againſt millers, even againſt thoſe 
who are known at to grind for exportation. 


Mituzzs, fome years ago, were in gene- 
ral as poor as day-labourers ; but now by 
their oppreſſive and unjuſt gains they ſer up 
for gentlemen, keep hunters, chariots, &c. 
and affect grandeur and elegance. Though 
it be the duty and intereſt of all communi- 
ties to give due and proper encouragements 
to all neceſſary and uſeful trades, care muſt 
be taken to prevent their growing rich by 
diſhoneſty, and even by unreaſonable profits. 
This grievance however, occaſioned by the 
unjuſtifiable conduct of the millers, may cafily 
be removed. The power of parliament may 
do it by taking from millers, who literally 
grind the faces of the poor, the liberty of ſelling 
meal and flour; and by obliging them to take 
in money what parkament judges equitable 
for grinding corn. This would put it out of 
their power to refuſe grinding, even for the 

poor 
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poor ; whoſe chen, as they could not fell it, 
they would neither adulterate nor ffeal, at 
leaſt to any great degree. 


IV. But the Taxes laid wpen the Poor are 
heavier, and of « mere n Nature 
of People of better Circumfflances and higher 


Rank. 


Tn x houſekeeper who brews his own beer 
pays no duty for the malt liquor which he 
drinks at home, but what is laid upon mak; 
bur the poor pay that with ſeveral additional 
and heavy one's laid upon all the malt K. 
quors, which are fold at public houſes. By 
this means all opulent perſons, who brew 
their own malt Rur, drink their ale and 
common beer as cheap again as the labouring 
poor, who have not conveniences for brew- 
ng. 


Ir is a great pity that the neceſſiries of 
life ſhould be taxed at all Was the duty 
taken off corn, falt, fope, and candles, and 
id upon articles of luxury, as kbour and 

manu- 
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manufaftures would be much cheaper, trade 
and commerce would flouriſh of courſe. 


I remember to have read, in fome of the 
papers, not more than three or four months 
of the officers who collect that duty. If 
that report be true, the duty ſhould, by all 
means, be taken off, that thoſe officers, 
who are now an unnecefiary tax- upon the 
public, might be employed, fo as to be of 
fome ſervice to that public to which they 
have hitherto been a burden. | 


Dor there is 2 more powerful reaſon for 
taking off this prepoſterous duty. 
Taz faline particles of every ſpecies of 


manure are the principal cauſes of vegeta- 
tion. Salt therefore, were the duty taken 


off, as it is the beſt, would be by much the 
diſcovered. 


By 
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By fowing 100 weight of it upon an acre 
a good crop of corn or turnips would be 
produced. The charge of which quantity, 
in an inland country, is now about 10s.; 
whereas the charge of ten cart loads of dung, 
ing, is 20s. But if the duty was taken off, 
two buſhels or 100 weight of falt would not 
coſt more than 2s. Therefore, the advan- 
tages arifing from the repeal of the acts 
enjoining the payment of the ſalt duty, would 


be very great to the poor, to the farmer, 
and indeed to the nation in general 


To the farmer it would leſſen the expence 
of cultivation, and the value of lands very 
conſiderably ; and as he would thereby be 
enabled to cultivate and fow a greater number 
acres than he did before, he might afford to 
pay 2 greater rent; and, at the fame time, 
fell his corn the cheaper | 


Ti benefit arifing from the abolition of 
this duty would be very conſiderable to all 


farmers, but more eſpecially fo to the 
ros ers, 
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growers, who inhabis thoſe counties that 


are hilly and mountainous, where the 
carriage of dung and other heavy compoſts 
is difficult, not to fay imprafticable. 


Aentem run ſhould, above all other 
arts, receive every natural and proper encou- 
ragement that can be given to it. But' no- 
thing can expedite the buſineſs of the farmer, 
and promote improvements in agriculture, 
more than a rich manure, that can be con- 
veyed cither on horſeback or in light car- 
riages, and at an cafy expence, to the lands 
to be prepared for the reception of grain, 
more eſpecially thoſe lands that are almoſt 
inacceſlible. It is owing to a deficiency in 
this reſpect that fome millions of acres are 
uncultivated in this powerful kingdom, that 
bread corn is dearer, that the poor are with- 
out employ, and of courſe more miſerable 
and wretched in thoſe rugged and uneven. 
wilds than in level and campaign countries, 
where farming is carried on with more caſe, 
and conſequently with greater advantage 


D Tuts 
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Tuis manure would be of conſiderable 
ſervice alſo to large portions of land in 


ments have been made by the means of 
mare, and yet where the crops, in many 
places, are leſs than they were a few years 
ago; the reaſon of which is this: the ſpirit 
and efficacy of marle will laſt about twenty 
years; but not much longer. It now begins 
to wear out in many parts; and no land will 
bear a ſecond coat of this manure as well as 
it did the firſt. No good proſpect this for 
ſeveral farms, unleſs fome other cheap fub- 
ſtitute can be diſcovered. 


Wrar I have advanced witk regard to 
falt, as a manure, is founded upon my own 
experience, as well as the repeated trials of a 
moſt ingenious and worthy gentleman, who 


Tux are many evik of a very terrible 
nature to be dreaded from the dearnefs, not 


to fay the want, of proviſions, concerning 
which 
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An de bead, n te. 
complaints. Hunger, we know, will break 
through ſtone walls; and if the Poor are 
opprefied with it much longer, it is greatly 
to be feared that they will afſemble in a 
riotous manner, more generally than they 
have done hitherto, and fill the land with 
our governors to prevent all commotions, 
all defolation of this kind ! 


« UxLizss the Legiſlature,” as an in- 
genious correſpondent expreſſes himſelf, © can 
think of ſome method of employing 
« the parochial poor, by which the rates 
„ may be leſſened, I fear great numbers of 
«< our low farmers, from 10 to 20l. per 
« annum, who barely raiſe a fufficiency of 
corn for their own confumption, muſt be 
« inevitably ruined.” 


Taz grievances of the poor muſt ulti- 
mately fall upon the landed intereſt. The 
poor's rate for the year 1764 amounted to 
more than 2, 200, 000l.; an amazing. fum ! 

D 2 confiderably 
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F it ſhould not be thought proper to 
oblige all landlords to divide their farms, 
becauſe many of them might find it difficult 
to raiſe money for erecting farm-houſes, &c. 
yet it would, without doube, be highly er- 
pedient, and even abfolucely neceffary, to 
diſſolve all private articles and leaſes, fo far 
as to leave it to the landlord whether to 
adopt this new mode or not. By theſe 
means a great number of nobility and gentle- 
men of large property, who, to my know- 
ledge, highly approve of this ſcheme, would 
immediately ſet about this national under- 
taking; which would encreaſe their incomes, 
add amazingly to the emolument of the 
ſtare, ſupply all ranks of people with the 
neceflaries of life upon moderate terms, and, 
at the fame time, fufficicntly encourage and 


enable an incredible number of induſtrious 
and 


have a proper check upon their tena its, who 
now lord it with a high hand over the poor, 
and are aftoniſhingly infolent to the very 
owners of their farms. 


Wnzx the landlord has a legal power of 
telling a great farmer, I give you notice to 
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property be ſecured : all would be anarchy 
and confuſion. But yet as much mercy and 
compaſſion ſhould be extended to them, 
they ſhould be treated with as much lenity and 
tenderneſs, as the nature of their guilt, com- 
pared with the many circumſtances pleading 
in their favour will admit of: and I firmly 
hope that the legiſlative power will ſoon find 
out remedies for theſe convulſions of the ſtate. 
The ſtop that the wiſdom of the Adminiſtra- 
tion has juſt now put to the exportation of 
all forts of grain, has given inenpreſſible joy 
and fatisfaftion to all ranks of people. 


— 


IT were cafy to ſhew the great difference 


between the prices of things before and fince 
a tax was laid upon them. 


Evzzy one fees how a duty of 38. 4d. 
upon 561b. of falt has affected the price of 


that neceſſary commodity. 


CanpDies were bought at 3d. a pound 
before a duty was laid upon them; but, at 


preſent, they are advanced to 7d. Previous 
to 
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to the lying on this duty, they were made, 


in general, by houſckeepers, though that 
buſineſs is now become a ſeparate trade. 


Marr, before an exciſe was levied upon 
it, was made by the farmers in general, and 
ſuch as had not conveniencies, or did not 
chuſe to make it, could exchange a comb 
of barley for the fame meaſure of malt, vn 
out paying any thing in lieu of that ex- 
change, which is now g. a comb. | This 
is alſo become a very lucrative trade to in- 
dividuaks, eſpecially the makers of foreign 
malt, who pay no duty, but are allowed, by 
way of bounty and flore-room money, 45. 
for every quaner ef burkey made ine met 
and exported. 


A great variety of other articles, though 
neceffaries of life, are fabjet to heavy im- 
poſts, and are conſequently, I had almoſt 
faid, an intolerable burden to the confumers. 
I could, and may hereafter, propoſe an cafy 
method of removing this grievance. 


THE 
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THE principal argument offered in favour 
of the bounty is, that we have grown much 
greater quantities of corn, and have had it 


Fzon the time of William the Firſt to 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, wars, 
either civil or foreign, and conqueſts, were 
generally the objects of our thoughts. Bur 
Henry was a great prince, and wilely culti- 
vated the arts of peace. Agriculture made 
fome, though a flow, progreſs from this 
period to 1688, when, invited by a brave 
people, who were determined to facrifice 
their lives and fortunes rather than be de- 
prived of the natural rights of mankind, 
William Prince of Orange mounted the 
Engliſh throne. He gloriouſly defended the 

libernies 
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liberties of Europe, gave fome check to the 
rapid progreſs of the arms of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, who was aiming at univerſal 
monarchy. The liberty of Engliſhmen, how 
much focver we may boaſt of a Marne 
Charts, takes its date from this happy ra. 
And no fooner were the people of this iſland 
vied with cach other in cultivating their 
lands, in encouraging trade and commerce, 
and were feized with an infatiable defire of 
quiries and experiments, we ſoon acquired a 
fuperior ſkill in agriculture, which foon en- 
abled us to grow corn in vaſt abundance. 
This, and not a bounty of three-pence three 
farthings a buſhel for barley and feven-pence 
half-penny a buſhel for wheat, made every 
kind of grain cheaper than it was before. 
Queen Anne purſued the meafures of our 
great Deliverer; reduced the power of France 
to a very low ebb, and gave all poſſible en- 
couragement to the whole circle of arts and 
ſciences. In return for this royal patronage, 

favour, 


% 


epither of Auguſtan and Golden Age. 
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favour, and munificence, the learned, of all 
countries, beſtowed upon her reign the 


Harm for this kingdom, ſhe was 
facceeded by a Prince of the illuftrious Houſe 


of Hanover, who was prefumptive heir of 


the Crown of Great-Britain. 


ST11.1 enjoying the fame privileges under 
this royal family, ſo great have been our 
conqueſts and acquifitions, ſo amazingly ex- 
tenfive our trade and commerce, during the 
reigns of the late King and our prefent 
and exaft accounts of them will ſcarcely be 
credited a century or two hence. 


* In England,” fays a French writer of 
eminence, * where the fubjefts, under pro- 
tection of law, with ſaſety enjoy tranquility, 
convenience, and all the fruits of their 
„ hbour, improvements in the ſcience of 
«+ agniculrure have added greatly to the pro- 
«* duce of the land: and as to a foreign 

„ market, 
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< market, for the furplus of their own con- 
< famption, that was cafily found. 
«« Thine, Freedzon ! thine the Bleſſings poftur'# here ; 
Di are the Charms that dazzle and endear”* 


Bur if the bounty is the cauſe of our 
growing greater quantities of corn, I ſhall 
be glad to learn from the advocates for this 
meaſure, how it happens that all parts of 
the kingdom do not grow greater quantities 
of corn? that one county in particular, and 
that none of the largeſt, has ſome years er- 
ported nine parts out of ten of all the barley 
that has been ſhipped for foreign markets, 
though all counties are entitled alike to this 
bounty? If they anfwer, The lands of this 
county are better than thoſe of any other, 
then the goodneſs of the lands, and not the 
bounty, is the cauſe of their growing greater 
quantities of corn. If they fay the firuation 
of that county is more convenient for en- 
portation, then the firuation, and not the 
bounty, is the cauſe, &c. &c. 


Az that I ſhall add further upon the 
bounty is this : Would gentlemen have 2 
bounty 
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bounty given when corn is very dear, or 
when it is very cheap? It certainly ought 
not to be given when corn is very dear, be- 
cauſe it will enhance the price of what is 
confamed at home, and bring on a ſcarcity 
or famine. It is unnceſſary to grant it when 
corn is very cheap, becauſe the lowneſs of 
the price will be a ſufficient inducement for 
foreigners to purchaſe it. Beſides, in gene- 
ral, when the price of grain is low it is the 
eſſect of plentiful crops. And I have heard 
fome honeſt, intelligent farmers own, that 
they have very often gained more when 
wheat has been at 28s. per quarter, than 
when they have received double that money 
for it ; for this obvious reaſon, that in the 
former caſe they had more than twice the 
quantity of corn they had in the latter. 


THE Propoſal for bringing up all cow- 
calves, ewe-lambs, c, will eſſectually reduce 
the price of butcher's meat to a ſtandard 
fufficiently low in a little more than one 
year. It is even now conſiderably lower than 
it was fix weeks ago. Perhaps to open the 


ports 
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- 
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powerfully upon the minds of grafiers, 
butchers, &c. And if a bounty was granted 
of 55. a head for all cows and bullocks, and 
28. Gd. a head for all calves and lambs, 
imported from abroad, many of our mer- 
chants, whoſe correſpondence is very gene- 
ral and extenſive, would foon find out places 
from which they would be able to furniſh 
us with great numbers of cattle both fat and 
lean, by which means we ſhould almoſt im- 
mediately be able to buy meat, butter, cheeſe, 
Sc. at moderate prices. And if the wiſdom of 
parliament ſhould not judge it right to leave 
our ports always open for the importation of 
grain, cattle, and all the other neceffaries of 
life ; yet to lodge © a diſcretionary power 
« with his majeſty in council to flop or 
admit of the exportation of all forts of 
grain and all the neceſſfaries of life, and to 
© open the ports for the importation of them 
© from all countries in the known world,” 
juſt as the exigencies of the time ſhall ap- 
pear to require, would, in all probability, be 
attended with moſt happy conſequences to 
the ſtate. 


Ir 


[64] 
Ir thoſe great perſonages, who alone have 
e power of regulating the affairs of govern- 
n ſhould think fo favourably of any of 
nin theſe papers, as to conſider, improve, 
and render them of general unity, they 
will enjoy the high E of doing good, 
and concitate to themſelves the warm affec- 
tions of a free and brave people. 


Taz author alſo, who, for many years, 
has made agriculture and other branches of 
knowledge, which he apps o be 
conducive to the true intereſts of fociety, 
the objets of his thoughts and ſtudy, will 
enjoy Sent pleaſure and complacence of 
mind frgm the pleafing reflection, that he 
has employed his time fo as to endeavour to 
de uſeful to the community of which he has 
the happincs to be a member. 


